THE DEUX-VILLES THEATRE

At the bottom of an empty cupboard Gabriel found a pair of evening
shoes. There they were, their patent leather a little dusty, pointing
out into the room. It was as if the shadow of the dead man, standing
in these shoes, had remained in the cupboard and was supervising the
packing. Gabriel instinctively closed the door. His heart was beating
faster.

"What about these shoes?" he shouted to Jacqueline. "Do you really
want to keep them?"

"Give them to the servants/' she replied without moving.

"You really seem excessively ill, Jacqueline," Gabriel went on with
some bitterness. "I wonder if you'll be able to stand the fatigue of
hunting next season. We must have you properly looked after."

"YeSj yes," she murmured conciliatingly.

Gabriel gazed at his wife as she lay there, her head resting on a
pillow.

"It was here on this bed that he used to have her," he said to himself.
"She used to wait for him, her legs slightly apart, as she is at this
moment..."

He felt the blood boiling in his body and his arms stiffened. He
turned away, trying to give all his attention to the removal men, who,
with their large, dusty, careful hands, were opening nests in the straw
of the cases for the more fragile objects. But Gabriel's eyes came back
to the doorway and to the bed.

"She hasn't got migraine; it's a lie; she's making love with him
again. And, what's more, in front of me, in front of me!"

He moved across the room but could not exorcise the sight. His
eyes continually turned back to the compress, lying like a mask across
her face, and beneath it he imagined his wife given up to her desire
for another.

"Well, let her get excited over a corpse if she wants to! I only
married her for her money. When I want her, I'll------her."

Obscene words from barrack squares and brothels came into his
mind and he made use of them like alcohol to banish the truth he did
not wish to admit: the knowledge that he loved Jacqueline and suffered,
in his pride and in his flesh, from jealousy of the past.

And now, here in front of him, obsessing him like a puzzle, the death
of the other, Francois, who was no more than remains in an oaken box,
was reconstructing itself, fragment by fragment, in the neat precision
of a pair of shoes, the leg of his chair, the curve of an old pocket-book
where it had lain against his chest, the ridge against which his fingers
had rested on a fountain-pen.

Suddenly another door opened and Baron Schoudler appeared. He
had been unable to adhere to his self-imposed prohibition.

He filled the whole doorway, a red glow between his heavy lids, and
the hand against his coat rolling an invisible nut.